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Ricgut REVEREND AND RicHT HONOURABLE,— 


Amid the anxieties and dangers with which 
we are still beset, as the result of the cruel and 
destructive war which has brought so much 
misery and confusion in its train, there are two 
things of great moment which are fitted to 
revive our courage and renew our hopes, alike 
for the Church and for the world. One of these 
is the creation of the League of Nations, which, 
though itself a product of the war, seems des- 
tined to yield the most immediate, if not the 
most enduring, compensation for all the loss 
and suffering borne by the nations. The other 
fact, which is also due in some measure to the 
war, is the strong desire felt in many parts of 
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Christendom for more friendly relations and a 
greater amount of visible fellowship between the 
various branches of the Christian Church. 

As regards the League of Nations, however 
liable it may be to modification in the future, 
it is in its general scope and purpose the greatest 
and most promising endeavour ever made, if we 
except the preaching of the Gospel, to diffuse 
a spirit of brotherhood throughout the world 
and establish the reign of righteousness and 
peace among the nations. The rise of what is 
almost a world-wide federation for the promo- 
tion of international peace and goodwill is an 
event so remarkable from a historic point of 
view that it may be followed by consequences, 
even of a religious nature, of which its founders 
never dreamt; and the cessation of war, which 
is its primary object, may prove to be the pre- 
cursor of many other blessings which will attend 
the triumphal progress of the Prince of Peace. 

To a large extent the success of the League, 
both now and in the future, will depend on the 
support it receives from the Christian nations 
to which its formation has been chiefly due, 
and especially on the interest taken in its work 
by the ministers and members of the Christian 
Church, who can bring to its aid the inspiring 
influence of religion as well as the light of reason 
and the dictates of humanity. Those who have 
found the secret of human brotherhood in the 
divine Fatherhood revealed in Christ are bound 
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to give the League their whole-hearted support, 
and they will be failing grievously in their duty 
and missing a great opportunity, if they do not 
strive to further so beneficent a project by every 
means in their power—by their sympathy, by 
their prayers, by their contributions, and by all 
the social and political influence they can pos- 
sibly exert. Its failure would be an unspeakable 
calamity for the whole human race, especially 
for the more civilised portions of it, and would 
be a staggering blow to those whose hearts are 
set on the advance of Christ’s Kingdom as the 
great hope of the world. | 

While the League of Nations is not an avowedly 
Christian enterprise, its claims being advocated 
by many who do not hold the Christian faith 
or profess to be actuated by Christian motives, 
there are other movements in progress at the 
present moment which are expressly designed to 
unite the various branches of the Church for the 
purpose of bearing testimony to Christian prin- 
ciples on subjects of world-wide importance and 
pressing for the application of these principles 
to international relations and in other great 
spheres of life and conduct. In America, espe- 
cially, during the last ten or fifteen years many 
laudable efforts have been made to promote 
concerted action among the Churches, for the 
furtherance of enterprises at home or abroad 
in which they have a common interest, and 
which have a close bearing on the progress of 
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the Saviour’s Kingdom. So numerous are the 
schemes which have been propounded for this 
purpose, that one of the most urgent needs of 
the time is to have them co-ordinated and har- 
monised, lest the energies of the Church should 
be dissipated in the very attempt to consolidate 
them. 

In this respect the confused efforts of the 
Protestant Communions present a painful con- 
trast to the harmonious action and well-con- 
sidered strategy of the undivided Church of 
Rome, and show what need there is for the 
Reformed Churches to come into closer touch 
with one another and agree upon a common 
policy. We sometimes try to justify our divi- 
sions by likening the various Churches to dif- 
ferent regiments or divisions in an army, each 
led by its own officers, inspired by its own 
traditions, and having its own part to play in 
the great conflict with evil. In so doing we are 
apt to forget that there is one thing lacking in 
the Church militant, especially in that part of 
it with which we are connected,—a defect so 
great, as our experience in the recent war has 
taught us, that it may imperil victory even in 
the noblest cause: I mean the want of har- 
monious action and a unified command. Perfect 
unity of action may not be attainable among 
Churches which do not acknowledge the authority 
of one and the same visible head, but there is 
no reason why there should not be a larger 
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measure of consultation and co-operation even 
among such Churches, when they occupy common 
ground and have to address themselves to 
common tasks. 

A notable experiment of this kind is now 
being made in the great Western Republic, 
where some thirty different communions, repre- 
senting fifty or sixty millions of people, have 
joined in the creation of a Federal Council for 
the prosecution of work that can be better done 
in union than in separation. To quote from a 
message issued by the Council at their recent 
quadrennial meeting in Boston, their aim is: 
“To show men, not by word only but by deed, 
what Christian discipleship means for men living 
in such a world and facing such conditions as 
confront us to-day—what it means for the family, 
what it means for industry, what it means for 
the relation of race to race and nation to nation.” 

Those who heard the great speech delivered 
by Field-Marshal Haig when he paid a visit to 
the General Assembly two years ago at the close 
of the war, will remember that he advocated the 
formation of a somewhat similar organisation for 


the British Empire. “I have seen in my own 
sphere of activity,” he said, “the working of a 
General Staff... . I want to see established a 


General Staff for the Christian Churches of the 
Empire, some body at least analogous in the 
ecclesiastical sphere to the position held by the 
Imperial General Staff in the military organisa- 
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tion of the Empire. There need be no inter- 
ference in the internal economy of the Churches, 
whether on their temporal or their spiritual side. 
What seems to me to be needed is a strong 
representative body, not too large for energetic 
action, which can direct the general policy of the 
Churches, infuse into them new energy, and 
strengthen their resolution in the great crusade 
of brotherhood, on the long road on which the 
war has set our feet.” 

So far as I am aware, little or nothing has yet 
been done to give effect to this wise and states- 
manlike suggestion which Lord Haig put forward 
as the first thing needed in order to a union 
of Christian forces. But at the present moment 
a project of a still more comprehensive char- 
acter is engaging the attention of a considerable 
number of representative men on both sides of 
the Atlantic, in which Lord Haig’s proposal may 
find an appropriate place. The ultimate object 
its promoters have in view is to bring the united 
influence of the whole Christian Church, or as 
large a part of it as possible, to bear upon the 
chief problems of the day—international, indus- 
trial, and social—whose equitable and peaceful 
solution is of paramount importance in the 
interest of Christian civilisation and for the 
wellbeing of mankind in all parts of the world. 
The project has the approval of the ‘“ World 
Alliance for the Promotion of International 
Friendship through the Churches,”’ of which the 
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Archbishop of Canterbury is the President, and 
of the Federal Council already referred to; and 
among its enthusiastic advocates is the Arch- 
bishop of Upsala, one of the most enlightened 
ecclesiastics in Europe, the Primate of a Church 
—the Church of Sweden—which is acknowledged 
to possess the “Apostolic Succession,” but 
claims no superiority on that account over other 
Churches whose ministerial pedigree cannot be so 
distinctly traced. As the result of a Conference 
on the subject held in Geneva last summer, a 
representative Committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of three sections, to represent the Churches 
of the British Empire, the Churches of the 
European Continent, and the Churches of 
America. The international Executive of that 
Conference met at Peterborough a few weeks 
ago under the presidency of the large-hearted 
bishop of the diocese, whom we had the pleasure 
of hearing on Tuesday, and steps are now being 
taken to prepare for holding a Universal Christian 
Conference on Life and Work about two years 
hence. The Conference, it is hoped, will be the 
means of setting up an organisation of the 
Churches analogous to the League of Nations, 
for the purpose of putting the claims of law and 
order, of freedom and justice, of humanity and 
brotherhood, on a truly Christian basis, and 
securing for them the general support of the 
Christian Church whenever they seem to be in 
danger and stand in special need of vindication. 
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It is true that something of this kind can be 
done by individual Churches working indepen- 
dently of one another, each in its own sphere 
and in its own country. To some extent our own 
Church has already rendered such service through 
its Committee on Social Work, and more recently 
through its Committee on Church and Nation. 
While the latter Committee has been seeking, in 
concert with the United Free Church, to form a 
healthy public opinion on industrial, commercial, 
and economic subjects, the former has been 
acting as a pioneer in social enterprises—on a 
small scale, it is true, yet in such a way as to 
stimulate benevolence and pave the way for 
philanthropic action of a larger and more public 
character. But union is strength, and the tre- 
mendous power exercised by Trade Unions and 
other associations organised for class purposes 
affords some indication of the immense influence 
for good which might result from a united and 
authoritative expression of the mind of Christ 
on many of those difficult and important ques- 
tions on which there is at present so much con- 
fusion and conflict. The same forces, created by 
the war, that have put an end to the isolation 
of nations, will necessitate a wider outlook and a 
more altruistic spirit on the part of the Churches. 

Last summer, for example, the severe trials 
which had befallen a number of Reformed 
Churches in the East of Europe evoked the 
warm sympathy of their more fortunate co- 
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religionists in the West; and this sympathy 
found practical expression in a mission sent by 
the European section of the Presbyterian Alli- 
ance to Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, and Rumania, 
for the purpose of reconciling the conflicting 
elements of Protestantism in those regions, and 
to obtain for the defeated portions of the popu- 
lation some alleviation of the severe treatment 
meted out to them by their victorious neighbours. 
In that mission we have an illustration, within 
a limited area, and by a very partial mobilisa- 
tion of Christian influence, of what the Universal 
Christian Conference hopes to achieve on a much 
larger scale. Its aim will be to call into har- 
monious and energetic action the moral and 
spiritual forces latent in the Church of Christ, 
for the purpose of christianising all the relations 
of life, from the family circle at the centre to 
the racial and international interests at the cir- 
cumference—bringing the teaching of Christ to 
bear on all those questions relating to education, 
marriage, vocation, employment, citizenship, and 
civil government regarding which there is so 
much unrest and uncertainty at the present 
time, and which will never find a permanent 
settlement until the Christian law of love, operat- 
ing through individual responsibility and mutual 
service, is generally adopted as the true way of 
life. 

This is the only sure foundation for the League 
of Nations. The ideal of the League is that of a 
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world-wide confederation, and as such it has its 
spiritual counterpart in the Christian Church, 
whose field is the world. Both are necessary, in 
order to make of the human race one family, 
and to convert the world into one great Common- 
wealth of Nations. Without the Church the 
League may perish or become a political des- 
potism; without some such organisation as 
the League the Church can scarcely hope to 
establish God’s Kingdom among the nations, 
whatever effect it may produce on the hearts 
of individuals. 

The ties which now unite the nations are much 
closer and more numerous then they ever were 
before. In a far larger and fuller sense than 
heretofore it is true of nations as of Churches, 
that “‘ whether one member suffers all the mem- 
bers suffer with it, and whether one member is 
honoured all the members rejoice with it.’ A 
famous statesman of the last generation advised 
us to think imperially. But we have now to do 
more than that, if we are to envisage the situa- 
tion created by the war—we must think inter- 
nationally, we must regard the world as a unit, 
and try to realise with St Paul that “‘ God hath 
made of one every nation of men for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth, having determined 
their appointed season and the bounds of their 
habitation.” In other words, we must respect 
the rights of human beings and of races wherever 
they are found, we must recognise that they 
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have each a place in God’s providential govern- 
ment; and in our dealings even with the rudest 
and. least civilised, we must act on the golden 
rule of doing unto others as we would that they 
should do unto us. 

Largely owing to the divided state of Christen- 
dom, it has not been given to any branch of the 
Church of Christ to take a direct part in the 
labours of the League of Nations, closely related 
though it be to the aims of the Gospel. Perhaps 
it is better so, as it leaves the Church free to 
render its appropriate service by the creation of 
a Christian atmosphere in which the League may 
live and move and have its being, and without 
which, as has been truly said, it would be a 
body without a soul. It will be the duty of the 
Universal Conference, and of any representative 
body which it may set up, to impress upon rulers 
and statesmen and administrators that they 
have to consider the bearing of their policy on 
the welfare not only of their own country but 
of the whole human race, and that they ought 
to do nothing to serve the- interests of their 
own nation which would be detrimental to the 
welfare of the world at large. A suffering and 
shattered world calls for a larger and nobler 
patriotism than has been ever yet seen—a patriot- 
ism which will not rest satisfied until it includes 
the whole world in its wide embrace. It is only 
by proclaiming with one voice those principles 
of freedom and justice and humanity which lie 
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at the foundation of the League, and by diffus- 
ing throughout the world that spirit of goodwill 
and brotherly love which is the only sure remedy 
for the strife and cruelty and wrong from which 
the world has suffered so much and is still suffer- 
ing, that the Church can take a worthy part 
in the work of reconstruction now going on, and 
help to secure for all classes of society such 
conditions of existence as may not be-altogether 
out of keeping with the sacrifices made and the 
sufferings endured to save the soul of the world. 

This is a work in which all who are in sym- 
pathy with the mind of Christ may heartily 
unite. Even those who do not favour inter- 
communion on the part of Churches differing in 
doctrine and in government, see no objection 
to such practical fellowship. The Report of the 
Lambeth Conference lays it down that “‘in the 
region of moral and social questions all Chris- 
tians should begin at once to act together as if 
they were one body and one visible fellowship.” 

But while there may be co-operation without 
union for a time, it will almost certainly 
tend in the direction of union. The influence of 
association is as great in religion as in other 
things. When children become members of the 
same Church as their parents, it is not so much 
the result of independent judgment on their part 
as of personal feeling and affection by which 
they are gradually drawn into sympathy with 
the religion of their parents. There is every 
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reason to believe that frequent and friendly 
intercourse in Christian work and worship would 
generally be attended with a similar result among 
those who are not connected by the ties of blood. 
By their united efforts to interpret the mind of 
Christ and to apply His teaching to matters of 
common interest, the ministers and office-bearers 
of different Churches would be drawn more near 
not only to their common Master but also to 
one another. The supremacy of Christ would 
become more of a reality to them; His kingdom 
would be recognised as something still greater 
than His Church. 

Right Reverend and Right Honourable, the 
irenic tendency to which I referred at the outset, 
and the desire for closer relations between the 
Churches, is no longer confined to plans for co- 
operation. It has found expression in a pro- 
posal for the actual reunion of all the Churches 
of Christendom. The idea originated in the 
United States of America, and took the form of 
a communication addressed to Church authorities 
in all parts of the world, expressed in language 
_ which breathed a spirit. of mingled humility 
and courtesy, asking them to reconsider the 
grounds on which they remained apart from 
other Churches and to appoint delegates to 
attend a World Conference on Faith and Order, 
in the hope of arriving at such an agree- 
ment regarding the essentials of the Christian 
religion as might form the basis for a reunited 
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Church, in which the world might recognise the 
one Flock of the one Shepherd. The invitation 
was accepted by almost all the Churches in the 
world except the Church of Rome, which refuses 
to hold any communication on the subject of 
union unless the supremacy of the Pope is ac- 
cepted as a cardinal doctrine of the reunited 
Church—a proposal which the other Churches 
cannot entertain. 

The American Church, which had the faith 
and courage to launch this great enterprise, has 
a form of government which has been regarded 
with aversion by the Scottish people for more 
than 300 years, owing to the persistent and 
tyrannical attempts to force it on their Church 
and the cruel persecutions employed for this 
purpose during the seventeenth century. Happily 
the bitter feelings of resentment which were thus 
excited in the Scottish breast have almost passed 
away. Most of us, too, have outlived the in- 
tolerant view which led our forefathers to con- 
demn Episcopacy as utterly indefensible, and to 
regard Presbyterianism as the only lawful form 
of Church government. We no longer hold with 
the Covenanters that in the paradise of Nature 
the diversity of flowers and herbs is pleasant 
and useful, but that it is quite otherwise with 
the paradise of the Church. While we are satis- 
fied of the lawfulness of our own form of Church 
government, we have ceased to think that the 
interests of Christ’s Kingdom demand its adop- 
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tion in all parts of the world. I wish it could 
be said that there has been a corresponding 
change in the attitude of our Episcopalian 
brethren. But we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that even in the Church of England there 
are some who are less tolerant of Presbyterianism 
now than their forefathers were in the seventeenth 
century, when an English Archbishop could speak 
of a Scottish presbyter, whom he had licensed 
to minister within his diocese of Canterbury, as 
having been ordained “‘ according to the laudable 
rite of the Church of Scotland”; and when a 
canon was adopted (which is still in force) en- 
joining that prayer should be offered for the 
Churches of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
while as yet there was no other “face of Kirk” 
in Scotland but the Presbyterian communion ; 
or in the sixteenth century, when a minister 
who was five times Moderator of the General 
Assembly, held a charge in the Church of Eng- 
land. For many years it has been a matter of 
deep regret to the friends of Evangelical religion, 
both in England and Scotland, that not a few of 
the bishops and clergy of the Church of England 
have been more disposed to seek inter -com- 
munion with the Eastern Church, which doubts 
the validity of their orders, or even with the 
Church of Rome, which denies it, than with the 
avowedly Protestant Churches of this country, 
composed of men and women of their own kith 
and kin, who have no objection to their orders, 
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and are ready to welcome their fellowship. It 
may be hoped that the action, and even more 
the inaction, of the Vatican during the Great 
War, and its attitude towards the infamous con- 
spiracy which has turned great part of Ireland 
into a pandemonium, may open the eyes of many 
to the great gulf that separates the teaching and 
policy of the Church of Rome from the ethical 
principles of the New Testament. The contrast 
between the condition of Scotland and that of 
Ireland illustrates the difference in the character 
of their respective Churches, and should deepen 
the gratitude of the Scottish people for the price- 
less blessings of the Scottish Reformation. 

The formation of one great Reformed Church 
for the British Empire is sometimes advocated. 
Such a union, if it escaped the taint of im- 
perial pride and arrogance which brought about 
the downfall of Germany, would doubtless be 
attended with many advantages. But the 
object aimed at by the Lambeth Conference, 
like that of the Conference on Faith and 
Order, goes far beyond the conception of a 
United Church for the British Empire. The 
hopes and prayers of the 250 bishops and arch- 
bishops convened from all parts of the world 
embrace the spiritual interest ofall nations; the 
vision to which their eyes are lifted up is the 
advent, in a visible form, of one universal Church, 
a catholic Church in the best sense, a spiritual 
home for all them that love the Lord Jesus 
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in sincerity. With the whole Protestant world 
we welcomed the appeal which emanated last 
summer from the Reverend Fathers in God who 
represent the Pan-Anglican world—an appeal so 
spiritual in its tone, so earnest in its purpose, 
so lofty in its aspirations, so beautiful in its 
expression; and to-day we appreciate it still 
more highly when we interpret it in the light 
of the wise and affectionate words spoken to us 
on Tuesday by the revered head of the Church 
of England and the two respected bishops by 
whom he was accompanied. It has gratified 
us to note the frank and generous recognition 
of the service rendered to the cause of Christ 
by the non-Episcopal Churches, and the growing 
reluctance to call in question the validity of 
their orders. To the appeal for friendly confer- 
ence I have no doubt we shall gladly respond. 
We could not do otherwise without grieving the 
Holy Spirit—the Spirit of Him who desires His 
followers to be one in Him, even as the Father 
and the Son are One. 

In agreeing to confer, we need not be com- 
mitted to the adoption of the particular course 
suggested in the Lambeth document—namely, 
that ministers of non-Anglican Churches should 
receive Episcopal ordination before being per- 
mitted to conduct the services or dispense the 
Sacraments in Episcopal places of worship. It 
is perhaps to be regretted that this condition is 
so definitely laid down as to have given the 
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impression that it admits of no modification ; 
but we now know that such is not the case. 
The proposal seems based on a theory of Apos- 
tolic Succession, which implies that no ordina- 
tion can be regular and valid unless it has been 
ministered by a bishop whose official ancestry 
stretches back in an unbroken sequence to one 
of the Twelve Apostles, and that no person who 
has not had the advantage of such Episcopal 
ordination has a right to exercise his gifts or 
discharge his duties as a minister of the Gospel, 
even though he has been ordained by a Presby- 
tery with prayer and the laying-on of hands and 
has received a call from a Christian congregation. 

The first criticism which some would make 
on this theory is that those for whom Apos- 
tolic authority is claimed are destitute of the 
chief marks of an Apostle, as indicated in 
the New Testament—namely, having seen the 
risen Lord, and being possessed of the power to 
work miracles. But, apart from this, such a 
limitation of the grace of God as the theory 
involves seems strangely at variance alike with 
the nature of the Christian religion as expressed 
in the Gospel, and with the teaching and ex- 
ample of the Saviour in the days of His flesh 
when He laid so little stress on outward forms 
and ceremonies, invariably preferring the spirit 
to the letter and the substance to the form. 
So far from encouraging His disciples to take up 
an exclusive attitude in their ministry, we find 
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Him more than once rebuking them for their 
narrow and intolerant views with regard to His 
service and the dispensation of His gifts. It 
seems to me morally certain that if He had 
intended to confer on the Apostles and their 
successors, as a privileged class in all time coming, 
such exclusive authority as is claimed for their 
representatives at the present day, He would 
have taken care to leave no room for doubt or 
controversy on the subject, as He did in the 
case of His own claim to authority as the Son 
of God and Saviour of the world, to which He 
bore such frequent and solemn testimony. In- 
stead of that, instead of putting the Twelve 
Apostles on a higher level than the rest of His 
followers, He contrasted their position with that 
of the princes of this world who exercise au- 
thority over their fellow-men, and warned them 
against the ambitious desire to rule over their 
brethren; whereas, when He was conferring powers 
of discipline and excommunication on the Church, 
He addressed himself to a wider circle repre- 
sentative of the whole Church. Similarly, we 
learn from the opening chapters and other pass- 
ages of the Book of Acts that the ultimate 
authority in the Church, like the influence of 
the Spirit, was vested in the whole Christian 
community, to which the Apostles and all other 
officials endowed with special gifts, and discharg- 
ing special functions, were held responsible. 
Before the close of the first century the Apostles, 
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Prophets, Evangelists, and Teachers, who had 
exercised a general ministry in the Church, had 
passed away, and there remained only the local 
office-bearers, consisting of the bishops or pres- 
byters, and deacons, of whose ordination by the 
Apostles and others we read in the Book of 
Acts and the Pastoral Epistles. It is now gener- 
ally admitted that in the New Testament, even 
in the passages which are read at the consecra- 
tion of bishops of the Church of England, pres- 
byter and bishop are convertible terms, denoting 
different aspects of the same office—an office 
corresponding to the ministry of the Church of 
Scotland. It was only later, in the natural 
course of events, that the presiding member of 
the college of presbyters in each Church be- 
came the acknowledged leader of the congre- 
gation, and was known as the bishop or overseer 
par excellence, while the name of presbyter 
or elder was retained by his colleagues. As 
Bishop Lightfoot has expressed it, “‘ the episco- 
pate was formed not out of the apostolic order 
by localisation, but out of the presbyterial by 
elevation; and the title, which originally was 
common to all, came at length to be appropriated 
to the chief among them.” In this way a new 
ecclesiastical order gradually came into existence, 
superior to the two other orders of presbyter and 
deacon ; and in course of time the bishops came 
to fill much the same place in the general life 
of the Church as the Apostles and Prophets had 
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done for a generation or two after the departure 
of the Lord Himself. This went on until the 
process of development culminated in the exal- 
tation of the Bishop of Rome, the Imperial city, to 
a position of supremacy over the whole Church. 

The claim made by Dr Pusey, that the 
Church’s “‘ succession of bishops mount up by a 
golden chain, link by link, to the Apostles,” is 
therefore not sustained by the evidence of his- 
tory. One link is wanting, that which should 
connect the episcopate with the apostolate, the 
gap being filled by the rule of presbyters; and 
Dr Sprott, who was a careful investigator of such 
questions, is much nearer the truth when he 
says that ‘“ presbyters are the successors of the 
Apostles in as far as they have successors, and 
all officers and grades above them, from Prelate 
to Pope, are mere matters of canon law and 
ecclesiastical arrangement.” In this sense we 
Presbyterians can claim to have a true apostolical 
ministry, and may even see in it, as Calvin did, 
*“a chief bond by which believers are joined 
together in one body.” In our adherence to 
presbytery, as well as in our avoidance of the 
name “priest”? with all its sacerdotal associa- 
tions, as a designation for our clergy, we are 
more faithful than the Church of England to 
the teaching of the New Testament. 

As for the transmission of Episcopal grace and 
authority by the laying on of hands, the most 
recent researches show that such an idea is of 
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comparatively modern growth, and it has no 
place in the formularies of the Church of Eng- 
land. When the Church Fathers lay stress in 
their writings on the unbroken succession of 
bishops from the earliest times, they do so not 
because they regard it as a guarantee for the 
transmission of grace in any mechanical or super- 
natural sense, but because it affords the best 
possible proof that the primitive traditions of 
the Church have been faithfully handed down 
from one generation to another. The whole 
question of what constitutes a valid ordination, 
and its connection with the episcopate, is one 
on which there is great difference of opinion 
among the ablest scholars and theologians of 
the Church of England and other Episcopal 
communions. Even where the doctrine of Apos- 
tolic Succession by the laying on of hands is 
accepted, the application of the principle is often 
attended with great uncertainty, some main- 
taining that the ordination may be vitiated by 
the omission of what is called the porrectio in- 
strumentorum—that is, the handing of the chalice 
and paten to the person to be ordained—others 
holding that it may be nullified by any failure 
to repeat the proper words of the appointed 
formula,—the result being that of the three great 
Episcopal communions each repudiates the orders 
of the remaining two. In these circumstances, 
it is difficult to understand how a great Reformed 
Church like the Church of England should attach 
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so much importance to what is at best a matter 
of doubtful disputation as to abstain from inter- 
communion with a Church like ours, which has 
always adhered to ordination by ordained min- 
isters, and has given undisputed evidence of 
Christian life and work as the fruits of its minis- 
try; and that it should even refuse under any 
circumstances to allow its places of worship to 
be used for the celebration of Communion by 
the ministers of such a Church. It is no wonder 
that such a policy should seem to many to be 
at variance with the spirit of brotherly love 
which the Saviour so strongly enjoined upon His 
followers as a matter of the first importance, 
and that the repudiation of fellowship in such 
circumstances should be a greater scandal in the 
eyes of many, and do more harm to the cause 
of Christian unity, than the mere existence 
of different forms of Church government and 
different types of ministry. 

If a difference of opinion on matters of con- 
troversy involving microscopic investigation of 
the facts of history and subtle theological argu- 
ment is to be a bar to fellowship, one might ask 
how open Communion can be justified within the 
Church of England itself, which includes so many 
schools of thought on this and other questions 
relating to the Church. If we may judge from 
the plain teaching of our Lord and His Apostles, 
the essential qualification for admission to the 
Lord’s Supper is love for Christ and faith in His 
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redeeming work. In the Sacrament of Com- 
munion the Saviour has provided us with a 
special means for exhibiting and deepening the 
fellowship of His people with Himself and with 
one another; and those who desire to promote 
the cause of unity surely fail to realise one of the 
great purposes of the ordinance, if they refuse to 
hold Communion on suitable occasions with any of 
those who own the Lord Jesus as their Saviour 
and desire to show forth His atoning death. 

All experience proves that it is not by abstruse 
reasoning, based on doubtful hypotheses, that 
alienation is likely to be removed and an atmos- 
phere of Christian fellowship generated. The 
tendency of dialectics is to discriminate and 
divide, that of worship is to reconcile and unite. 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, and 
Congregationalists find no difficulty in singing 
the same hymns when they meet together for 
worship, it is only when they begin to argue 
that their differences appear; and if Christians 
of all denominations would occasionally meet 
together not only for praise but also for 
prayer and the reading of God’s Word and the 
celebration of Communion at the table of the 
Lord, which is the best of all places for Christian 
fellowship, the practice could hardly fail to be 
attended with salutary results. While questions 
of form and order are not to be treated with 
indifference, they are of quite secondary im- 
portance compared with the supreme claims of 
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faith and hope and charity. By brotherly inter- 
course and by co-operation in work having a 
direct bearing on the advance of Christ’s King- 
dom, the friends of union would be doing more 
to bring the different sections of the Church 
together than they will ever effect by resorting 
to special pleading in support of their own pre- 
conceived opinions on matters which our Lord 
has left to the discretion of His followers in all 
ages under the guidance of His Holy Spirit. 

In making the acceptance of the historic 
episcopate an indispensable condition of reunion, 
the Church of England has followed a course 
similar to that which was taken by the Church 
of Scotland about forty years ago, when it was 
first proposed to enter into negotiations with 
the Free Church of Scotland on the subject of 
union. It was the desire of our leaders at that 
time that in any conference between the two 
Churches the Establishment principle should be 
taken for granted. But more mature considera- 
tion led them to change their attitude, and to 
consent, some twenty years later, to unrestricted 
conference, in which the views of both Churches 
might be fully and fairly stated and considered. 
It is by this method we have reached the agree- 
ment embodied in the draft articles of the Con- 
stitution for the proposed reunited Church which 
now await the sanction of Parliament with a 
view to their formal and final approval by the 
two Churches. I believe it is in a similar way, 
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by the exercise of the same patience and thorough- 
ness and mutual consideration as have charac- 
terised the deliberations of the Scottish Churches, 
that negotiations with our Episcopal brethren 
must be carried on if they are to be attended 
with any measure of success. 

The mere fact that Episcopacy is the pre- 
dominant form of Church government in Chris- 
tendom cannot be regarded as a sufficient reason 
for its adoption by Churches strongly attached 
to another system, which they believe to be in 
general accordance with the teaching and ex- 
ample to be found in the New Testament, the 
supreme standard of authority on both sides. 
Even as regards numbers, if we leave out of 
account the Church of Rome the Episcopal 
predominance becomes comparatively small, and 
it disappears altogether if we also exclude from 
the reckoning the Greek Church; while in the 
English-speaking world the Church of England 
is in a decided minority. But the question is 
not one to be settled by a comparison of num- 
bers. A more relevant argument is the claim 
made for the episcopate that “it is now, and 
will prove to be in the future, the best instrument 
for maintaining the unity and continuity of the 
Church.” But it is difficult to see how this 
claim can be reconciled with the divided state of 
Christendom at the present moment, notwith- 
standing the prevalence of Episcopacy for the 
last 1800 years. The question is as much one 
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of principle with us as it is with the Church of 
England. As ministers of the Church of Scot- 
land, we believe that we have received a valid 
ordination for the service of Christ wherever we 
can find a suitable sphere for the exercise of our 
gifts; and if, holding this belief, we were to 
submit to reordination, it is to be feared that 
nothing we could say or put on record would 
prevent the future historian, and even our con- 
temporaries, from drawing the conclusion that 
we had practically abandoned our historic claim 
to be regarded as fully commissioned officers in 
the Church of the Lord Jesus Christ. Reordina- 
tion has never been viewed with favour by the 
Catholic Church, and it has seldom been resorted 
to even in the case of clergy who have been 
deposed from the office of the ministry or have 
wilfully separated themselves from the Church. 
In these circumstances, it is difficult to see how 
it could be justified in the case of ministers of 
the Church of Scotland who have already been 
ordained by the laying on of hands—the only 
form of ordination which can be distinctly traced 
in the New Testament—except on the supposi- 
tion that the communion in which they were 
ordained forms no part of the Church of Christ, 
otherwise called the Catholic Church. A form 
of rededication, however, exactly the same for 
both Churches, designed to mark their new rela- 
tionship, would be open to no such objection. 
Given the mutual recognition of orders, there 
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seems no reasonable objection on principle to 
an interchange of preachers and the celebration 
of open Communion on suitable occasions, under 
such regulations as each Church may see fit to 
lay down for the guidance of its clergy. But it 
would not be advisable that such an arrangement 
for friendly intercourse of an official kind between 
individual ministers of the two Churches should 
form part of a plan for a corporate union of the 
two Churches, except in so far as it might tend 
to promote a better understanding between them, 
and by that means pave the way for union. It 
would only be in this sense, as tending to greater 
catholicity of feeling, that any such arrangement 
would be viewed with favour by the Church of 
Scotland. I believe I am right in saying that 
our ministers, while desirous to be on friendly 
terms with the Anglican communion and with 
all other branches of the Reformed Church, are 
quite satisfied with the sphere of influence and 
the opportunities of service which they already 
possess, and have no wish to intrude into the 
pulpits of any other Church. 

It ought to be borne in mind that a project 
for the organic union of the Churches is a very 
different thing from such a friendly arrangement 
as I have just referred to. It involves momentous 
issues of a practical kind, affecting the interests 
of evangelical religion more or less all over the 
world, and it would be better that the two 
things should be kept quite apart. Under the 
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plan proposed by the Lambeth Conference, the 
natural result would be that in the course 
of a generation or two the consenting Non- 
Episcopal Churches would be virtually absorbed 
in the Church of England. Presbyterian Churches, 
and especially the Church of Scotland, as the 
Mother Church, cannot be expected to commit 
themselves to so great a change, which might 
prove irrevocable, without having adequate guar- 
antees for such a modification of the existing 
episcopate as would render it constitutional in 
the best sense. At present the position of a 
bishop in the Church of England is more mon- 
archical in relation to his clergy than that of 
the bishops of almost any other Church; while, 
on the other hand, he is more dependent on the 
State, as regards his appointment to office and the 
exercise of discipline, than we could approve of. 
That there is room for improvement is virtually 
admitted in the Lambeth Appeal, and in any 
negotiations for union it would be necessary to 
have the powers and duties of the bishops more 
fully defined, and also to secure for the united 
Church as great a measure of freedom as is now 
enjoyed by the Church of Scotland, and as will 
be enjoyed in still fuller measure after the union 
with the United Free Church has taken place. 

It is true that we are only asked to accept the 
historic episcopate as a fact without being com- 
mitted to any theory regarding its origin or its 
doctrinal authority. But if our own and other 
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Churches were to be engrafted on the Church 
of England as at present constituted without 
any clear understanding as to the nature of the 
episcopate and the mutual relations to subsist 
between the component parts of the united 
Church, we might afterwards find it impossible 
to obtain the desired reforms without serious 
conflict, and become involved in controversies 
which would do more harm to the cause of 
unity than is involved in our continued separa- 
tion. 

Apart from the claims made for the historic 
episcopate, most Presbyterians will be disposed 
to admit that the appointment of superintendents, 
by whatever name they might be called, en- 
trusted with limited powers, and having definite 
duties to perform, for which they would be 
responsible to the Courts of the Church, might 
be attended with many advantages. In the 
matter of supervision, our Presbyterian system 
cannot be said to be a great success. As in the 
Church of England, it is no uncommon thing 
to hear of irregularities being permitted to go 
on in a Presbytery which do not tend to the 
credit of the Church. On the other hand, many 
ministers and sessions and congregations would 
be thankful for the encouragement and counsel 
that might be given to them by a wise and 
experienced minister enjoying the confidence of 
his brethren, and chosen by them for the posi- 
tion of superintendent. Such a man, holding 
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the position of Moderator in a Synod or large 
Presbytery for a series of years, and devoting 
his whole time to the discharge of his adminis- 
trative duties, might do much to promote the 
efficiency and solidarity of the Church, checking 
evils which might otherwise prove irremediable, 
and supplying wants which might otherwise 
escape attention. The executive authority of 
the Church would be strengthened; responsible 
leaders would be found in all parts of the coun- 
try ; and the tendency to excessive centralisation 
would be effectually counteracted. In any case, 
the subject of supervision is one which will 
demand attention when the union with the 
United Free Church takes place, as the latter 
has in operation a regular system of Presbyterial 
visitation, whereas an overture intended to 
secure a similar form of superintendence in 
the Church of Scotland has been repeatedly re- 
jected by the Presbyteries. 

Admitting the need for supervision, it does 
not follow that the Episcopal system in opera- 
tion in the Church of England is the best that 
could be devised. ‘There are many things about 
it that impair its efficiency, even in the opinion 
of those who are most attached to it. Instead 
of confining our attention to it, a better plan 
would be to consider the whole subject anew 
from every point of view, in order to arrive at 
the system best fitted to promote the efficiency 
and discipline of the Church. If it may be claimed 
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for Presbyterianiam that it comes nearest to 
the form of government which held the field 
towards the close of the Apostolic period, and 
is most in accord with the teaching of the 
Saviour when He said to His disciples, “ One is 
your Teacher, and all ye are brethren; one is 
your Master, even the Christ,” it may equally 
be claimed for the Episcopal system of the 
Church of England that it corresponds more 
closely to the hierarchy which was to be found 
in succeeding centuries in nearly all parts of 
Christendom till it culminated in the Papacy. So 
far as is known, the process of development was 
due not to directions bequeathed by our Lord 
to His Apostles, but to the operation of natural 
causes, controlled in some degree by the desire 
to meet the growing needs of the Church. In 
any reconstruction of the Church’s framework 
for the purpose of adapting it to modern re- 
quirements, we ought to be guided by the 
dictates of Christian expediency in the light of 
the history and experience of the Church, and 
with due regard to the fact that in a demo- 
cratic age like the present very cogent reasons 
would be required to justify the maintenance 
of an oligarchy either in the Church or in the 
State, the whole trend of opinion and action, 
even in the Church of England, being in an 
opposite direction. However great the need for 
authority may be, it must be grounded, in either 
case, on the will of the general community, 
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which, in the case of the Church, is described 
by St Peter as “a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation.” As regards the form of Church govern- 
ment, a uniform system is neither to be ex- 
pected nor desired. No arrangement of a per- 
manent character will ever be reached which 
does not leave room for a considerable variety 
in forms of worship and government, as well 
as some degree of liberty in the expression of 
doctrinal beliefs. While it would be necessary 
for the united Church to have a creed embody- 
ing what are generally recognised as the funda- 
mental and essential truths of Christianity, each 
of the Churches entering into the wider fellow- 
ship might still be permitted to reserve a place 
of honour for the historic documents containing 
a statement of its traditional views, on the 
understanding that such documents would not 
be binding on the consciences of ministers or 
members if they were found to be in any degree 
at variance with the common creed. 

In this connection there is a Nonconformist 
Church which well deserves attention. I refer 
to the Methodist Episcopal Church of America, 
which has a larger membership than any other 
Protestant Church in that great country. Its 
bishops or general superintendents do not form 
a sacerdotal class, or make any claim to Apos- 
tolic Succession in a High Church sense. They 
are elected by the General Conference or As- 
sembly, and are set apart to their office by the 
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laying on of hands of three bishops or of one 
bishop and two elders. Their powers and duties 
are strictly defined, and appeals may be taken 
against their decisions in judicial cases to the 
General Conference, to which they are also 
amenable for their personal conduct. They 
annually appoint the district superintendents, 
and also the preachers for pastoral charges, © 
after consultation with the district superin- 
tendents. Like the bishops of the Church of 
England, they hold their appointment to be 
‘‘from above,”? not, however, in the sense of 
receiving it from ecclesiastical superiors, but as 
coming from a divine source through the agency 
of the Holy Spirit, whom they acknowledge as 
the true Vicar of Christ. They are content to 
leave the validity of their ministry to be judged 
by its fruits. I mention the administrative 
system of this Church, because there seems to 
be little doubt that the rapid increase of its 
membership is due partly to the ease with which 
it adapts itself to congregational requirements, 
and partly to the attention it devotes to the 
social welfare of its members. 

As you may be aware, several great move- 
ments in the direction of Church union are now 
going on in America without any special refer- 
ence to the claims of Episcopacy. One of these 
is represented by what is called the Association 
for the Promotion of Christian Unity. It origi- 
nated with a Scotsman, a Presbyterian minister 
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in the North of Ireland, named Thomas Campbell, 
who went out to America in 1807. An earnest 
and enthusiastic Christian, he was grieved to 
find the scattered members of various denomina- 
tions left without religious ordinances, and be- 
came fired with the ambition to restore the unity 
and simplicity of the Church as it existed in the 
days of the Apostles. The communion which 
he founded under the name of Disciples has 
now a membership of about a million and a 
half, and in Dr Peter Ainslie, the grandson of 
a Scottish minister who went out to America 
and joined the movement in 1811, it has a 
worthy exponent of the devout and brotherly 
spirit which it seeks to cultivate, and which 
seems to be its chief characteristic. 

A more important association from an inter- 
denominational point of view is that which 
bears the name of the American Council on the 
Organic Union of the Churches. Its inception 
was due to the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States, and will 
always be associated with the memory of the 
Rev. Dr Roberts, a venerable minister of Phila- 
delphia, and Principal Clerk of the General 
Presbyterian Alliance, who was its founder and 
first President. While it does not seek to inter- 
fere with the authority of any of the denomina- 
tions represented on it, leaving to each the right 
to “retain its credal statements, its form of 
government in the conduct of its own affairs, 
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and its particular mode of worship,” it aims at 
a gradual unification of the life and work of 
all of them through the guiding influence of the 
General Council, subject to the approval of the 
governing body of each Church. In its constitu- 
tion it is careful to avoid the use of the word 
“federal” or “‘ federation,” as being a mode of 
expression which is apt to obscure the complete 
union on which the heart of its promoters, as of 
many others at the present time, are set. It 
may be doubted, however, whether it is wise to 
regard federation as opposed to union. Rather 
should it be viewed as a step in the same direc- 
tion which it may be possible to take long 
before the difficulties that stand in the way of 
union can be surmounted. Nor is federation in 
itself a thing to be depreciated. When we 
remember the strength of the federal bond that 
holds together the United States of America, we 
should not quarrel with the name in the eccle- 
siastical sphere, if it be the means of promoting 
a similar combination of Churches, to prepare 
for the one Holy Catholic Apostolic Church which 
is the destined goal of Christian fellowship. 

In all probability it will be a long time before 
there can be such a world-wide union of pro- 
fessing Christians as to include the Church of 
Rome, and until that consummation is reached 
the Catholic or Universal Church can be to us 
a vision only, as it was to the Apostles them- 
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selves when they prayed and laboured for the 
extension of the Church and looked forward to 
the time when ‘every knee should bow and 
every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father.” Meanwhile, 
so long as the Catholic Church is still a thing 
of the future, no existing Church can claim an 
absolute title to the name. All ecclesiastical 
organisations are but fragments of the Church 
of Christ, and none of them is altogether free 
from the guilt of schism. One thing we can all 
do, and that is to cultivate a catholic spirit ; 
one duty is incumbent upon every Church, and 
that is, to exhibit in its own life, and as far 
as possible in common with other Churches, 
such a spirit of true brotherhood as will con- 
vince the world of the Saviour’s divine mission 
and prove the Church to be a divine institu- 
tion. When such evidence is forthcoming, no 
amount of variety in the forms and aspects of 
the Church will be a real stumbling-block to 
faith. Without such a practical manifestation 
of the Spirit of Christ, no ecclesiastical union, 
however elaborate and complete, will ever estab- 
lish His claim to the universal homage of man- 
kind. 


RicHT REVEREND AND RicgHt HONOURABLE,— 
As we met in the Name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the sole Head and King of the Church, so in 
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the same great Name I do now dissolve this 
Assembly, and appoint the next General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland to be held in Edinburgh 
on Tuesday, the 23rd day of May, in the year of 
our Lord 1922. 
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